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LINCOLN  ARGUING  THE  DEFENSE  OF  FORT  SUMTER  WITH  HIS  CABINET. 


“Abraham  Lincoln” 

The  Play,  and  Its  Author 


FOX  POLLEN 


IN  making  his  theatre-piece,  “Abraham 
Lincoln,’’  Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  modest 
English  man  of  letters,  has  dared  what 
no  American  author  has  attempted,  namely, 
to  place  before  a playhouse  audience,  a dra- 
matic epitome  of  one  whose  many-sided  great- 
ness obtained  for  him,  nearly  three  genera- 
tions ago,  a universal  apotheosis,  vide  Henri 
Martin ; of  one  whose  position  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans  is  only  less  holy,  only  less  sac- 
red, and  already  almost  as  legendary  as  that 
of  the  man  of  Galilee. 

Benjamin  Chapin  spent  a lifetime  in  try- 
ing to  place  Lincoln,  commensurately,  before 
the  theatre  public.  He  brought  him,  at  last, 
to  the  screen  in  a strong  and  noble  story  in 
pictures,  but  died  just  as  the  film  went  on 
its  way  to  circle  the  globe.  A more  beneficent 
fate  has  made  easy  the  way  and  attended  the 
steps  of  the  English  author.  His  play  has 
been  produced  at  a psychological  moment 
when  every  influence  is  being  stirred  that  may 
make  for  the  Americanization  of  America, 
and  every  political  aspirant  is  catching  at  the 
Lincoln  garment,  the  Lincoln  example  and 
word,  to  strengthen  his  own  claims.  By  the 
force  of  these  things  and  some  others,  the 
work  has  brought  its  author  more  public  at- 
tention than  he  might  have  received  on  its 
merits  alone.  Indeed,  it  has  resulted  in  great- 
ness being  thrust  upon  him  almost  over  night. 
All  New  York  is  discussing  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  for  Mr.  Drink- 
water’s  sake,  that  he  is  less  satisfied  with  his 
own  work  than  an  emotional  public  appears 
just  now  to  be  and  that  he  has  already 
schooled  himself  into  imperviousness  to  the 
seduction  of  easily  gathered  praise ; for,  inter- 
esting as  is  his  play,  which  all  Americans  will 
be  the  better  for  seeing,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  has  spoken  the  ultimate  dramatic  word  on 
the  great  subject  he  has  assayed,  or  that  his 
work  reveals  him  as  a genius  of  original  gifts. 
Rather,  it  is  the  product  of  the  avid,  intelli- 
gent, sympathetic,  the  discreet  and  deft  if  rev- 


erent manipulator  of  pre-existing  concepts  and 
literary  material. 

The  author  states,  in  a program  note,  that 
his  desire  has  not  been  to  give  “literal  fact,’’ 
or  to  make  a merely  historic  or  biographical 
play.  His  effort,  he  states,  has  been  to  shape 
such  facts  “to  the  service  of  essential  truth.” 
He  does  not  say,  though  one  wishes  he  had 
so  said,  that  he  has  undertaken  to  shape  into 
stage  pictures  the  last  epitomising  chapter  of 
the  Nicolay-Hay  Life  of  Lincoln,  in  which 
these  authors,  closing  and  leaving  their  recital 
of  historic  facts,  sum  up  their  homage  in  an 
immortal  appreciation  of  Lincoln’s  spirit;  of 
his  spiritual  significance;  of  Lincoln  as  a 
spirit  (not  to  resort  to  the  often  misused  term, 
superman)  ; as  a prophet,  so  great  that  al- 
ready he  had  been  canonised  as  he  lay  upon 
his  bier,  by  the  decree  of  countless  millions, 
and  who  had  taken  his  place  among  the 
immortals  ere  the  clay  had  hardened  over  the 
mortal  body  in  which  his  great  soul  had  been 
housed. 

“The  brown  thrush  did  not  sing  for  a year 
after  he  died,”  the  authors  tell,  recording  the 
legends  among  the  Illinois  farmers.  They 
quote  D israeli  as  saying:  “There  is  some- 
thing so  homely  and  innocent  in  Lincoln’s 
character  that  it  carried  him  out  of  the  pomp 
of  history,  and  the  ceremonial  of  diplomacy, 
touching  the  heart  of  nations  and  appealing  to 
the  domestic  sentiment  of  mankind;”  and 
Emerson  estimated  him  as  a man  tested 
rarely,  vet  “fitted  to  the  event.” 

Following  the  D’Israelian  cue  and  that  of 
the  philosopher  of  Concord,  Mr.  Drinkwater 
has  avoided,  as  he  says,  historic  fact,  especially 
the  pomp  of  it,  and  has  constructed  such 
scenes,  from  an  overwhelming  deposit  of 
matter,  as  might  appeal  to  the  domestic  senti- 
ment and  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  this  is 
the  value  of  his  play.  Following  that  of 
Emerson,  he  recognizes  Lincoln  as  “Lord  of 
big  event.” 

It  is  in  the  lines  assigned  to  the  “Chron- 


icler,” a stage  figure  evolved  to  link  and  to 
introduce  each  of  the  otherwise  disconnected 
scenes  of  the  series  that  go  to  make  up  this 
theatre-piece,  that  the  influence  is  most  appa- 
rent of  the  unapproachable  Nicolay-Hay 
appreciation  of  Lincoln.  It  might  have  been 
a happy  touch,  a grateful  one,  even,  had  this 
personage  been  made  up  to  resemble  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  authors;  but,  as  it  is 
he  acceptably  fulfils  what  he  undertakes. 
What  is  more,  he  grips  one,  here  and  there, 
as  a suggested  incarnation  of  humanity:  its 
voice.  What  he  says  spiritualizes,  quite  as 
the  author  meant  it  should  do,  the  scenes  that 
follow  the  Chronicler’s  appearances;  but  it 
is  in  these  interludes — not  always  free-flow- 
ing— indeed,  they  are  both  strained  and 
strenuous,  at  times,  though  they  contain  more 
than  one  poetic  gem  and  haunting  phrase  that 
charms,  that  the  sparkle  and  thrill  they  cause 
stirs  the  memory,  calling  to  mind  the  enduring 
epitome  made  by  the  dual  authors  and  pro- 
claiming them  as  the  origin  and  inspiration  of 
the  present  work. 

The  archer  who  aims  for  the  sun,  they  say, 
can  hit  only  the  high  goal.  So  the  author 
browsing  in  such  fields  could  produce  nothing 
that  was  not  good.  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  work 
is  good.  Notwithstanding  a weak  spot  that 
sticks  out  here  and  there,  cheapening  it.  as  a 
whole  it  is  both  aspiring  and  inspiring.  T hese 
spots,  by  the  way,  occur,  in  each  instance, 
where  the  author  essays  to  invent  rather  than 
to  adapt.  In  addition  to  them,  the  query 
may  well  arise  as  to  the  need  for  or  the  dis- 
cretion shown  in  inventing  Hook  when  Chase 
himself  was  present,  for  whose  opinions  and 
acts  Mr.  Drinkwater  makes  the  fictitious 
Hook  responsible.  A better  acquaintance, 
too,  with  the  inner  thought  and  outer 
acceptances  of  America,  would  have  made  the 
invention,  for  purely  theatrical  purposes,  of 
Mr.  Custis  unnecessary. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  hailed  as  the 
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most  ambitious  literary  and  his- 
trionic offering  seen  in  the  local 
theatres  in  some  seasons,  has  dis- 
concerted those  who  jeer  at  the 
“highbrow”  playwright  and  the 
“uplift”  production  (especially 
when  given  in  decent  English), 
by  proving  that  such  qualities  in  a 
writer  or  a play  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  human  appeal,  and, 
sometimes,  may  even  cause  the  box 
office  coffers  to  bulge.  “Abraham 
Lincoln”  has  attracted  packed 
audiences  of  the  critical  who,  in 
these  days,  are  only  occasionally 
seen  at  the  theatre,  as  well  as  the 
careless  and  the  blase.  What  is 
more,  interest  in  the  production 
augments  as  time  goes  on.  Pro- 
duced untheatrically  in  that  it 
featured  no  “star,”  and  only  the 
play  itself,  it  has  affected  local 
theatredom  as  no  stage  work  of 


work,  is  perfection  itself.  The 
acting  world  might  be  combed 
many  times  before  another  might 
be  found  so  capable  as  is  Mr. 
McGlynn  of  the  delicate  many- 
sided,  truthful,  and  spiritual  im- 
personation of  the  title  role. 

Rumor  says  that  the  “Abraham 
Lincoln”  in  the  caste  is  scarcely  a 
real  “professional” ; that  he  was 
“found”  in  the  West  by  Mr. 
Drinkwater.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
is  an  artist.  From  the  beginning, 
his  simplicity,  reverence,  tenderness 
and  sincerity  efface  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  onlooker  every 
thought  of  the  mummer.  At  his 
entrance  in  the  first  scene,  laid  in 
the  old-fashioned  Lincoln  home  in 
Illinois,  this  astonishes.  His  bear- 
ing is  so  gentle  it  leaves  one,  if 
not  dubious,  at  least  unaroused. 
At  his  first  words  in  the  second 
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recent  years  has  done,  unless  we 
may  except  “John  Ferguson.” 
Within  its  short  life  “Abraham 
Lincoln”  has  begun  a leavening 
process  among  producers,  and,  in 
consequence,  among  their  depen- 
dents, the  writers  for  the  stage. 
It  has  spread,  they  say,  among  the 
actors,  too,  for  something  new  and 
real  is  apparent  in  the  work  of  the 
caste  performing  the  series  of 
scenes.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  indeed, 
owes  a very  large  part  of  his 
present  success  to  the  favoring 
assistance  of  unusual  interpreters. 
Lester  Lonergan  has  staged  the 
work  with  a high  grasp  of  its  re- 
quirements, and  a rare  acumen. 
It  has  been  cast  with  rare  fitness 
and  completeness.  The  “makeup” 
and  costumes  of  the  pageant  of  his- 
toric characters  who  appear  in  the 


scene,  in  which  is  compressed  the 
import  of  the  first  cabinet  councils 
called  by  President  Lincoln,  he 
faces  “his  event.”  The  throat  of 
the  spectator  tightens.  His  thought 
is  suddenly  taut.  Every  critical 
sense  is  stilled  as  the  Lincoln  be- 
fore him  seems,  all  at  once,  to  be 
imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  the 
President.  Though  Lincoln’s  dic- 
tion, it  is  said,  rivalled  the  fire  and 
dignity  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets,  this  seems  all  present  in 
Mr.  McGlynn’s  gripping,  yet 
quiet,  natural  utterances  of  great 
thought.  He  dared  much,  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  author,  in 
assuming  the  role,  and  has  won  by 
sheer  worth.  He  has  made  a rare 
study  of  his  heroic  model  and  it 
leaves  a deep,  a living  impression 
upon  the  mind. 
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